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FOREWORD 


Physical reminders of the history and prehistory of man in 
Alberta constitute one of the most fragile and non-renewable resources 
of the Province. There has been a growing concern over the continuing 
destruction of historical and archaeological remains and many citizens 
have expressed a desire to have these preserved for the benefit of 
future generations. 

After these concerns were made known to the Government of Alberta 
the Environment Conservation Authority established a Public Advisory 
Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources 
in June, 1971. This Committee undertook a comprehensive study of the 
present status and future potential of these resources in Alberta as 
well as guidelines for protective legislation. The results of this 
Study, along with other information, were prepared as background reports 
for Public Hearings on the Conservation of Historical and Archaelogical 
Resources in Alberta. 

The Public Hearings were held by the Authority at the joint 
request of the Minister of the Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation 
and the Minister of the Department of the Environment. The objective of 
the Hearings was to provide the public with the opportunity to express 
their concerns and opinions relating to the development of legislation 
to preserve and utilize these resources in Alberta. 

The Public Hearings were held in Lethbridge, Calgary and 
Edmonton during May and June, 1972. This report is a summary of those 
Hearings. Copies of the complete "Proceedings of Public Hearings on the 
Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources" are available 
from the Authority at a cost of $3.00. The "Report and Recommendations: 
of the Authority on the Hearings are presented to the Minister for 


release by him. 


DRe WOR. TROST.. Chairman, 
Environment Conservation Authority 
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The contribution that a public hearing can make to the 
advancement of any subject depends entirely on the submissions, 
briefs and presentations made to it by members of the public. The 
Environment Conservation Authority is very much appreciative of 
the considerable efforts of individuals, groups and associations 
in preparing their submissions on the conservation of historical 
and archaeological resources in Alberta. 

This summary cannot do justice to all of the values and 
points of view contained in each of the individual submissions, many 
of which were lengthy as well as detailed and thoughtful treatises. 
The contents of the briefs represented a wide range of views, interests 
and concerns regarding the historical heritage of Alberta; and will be 
invaluable in promoting a clear understanding of the subject. 

Special acknowledgement and appreciation are directed to 
the Public Advisory Committee who, by means of their excellent reports 
and appearances at the Hearings, contributed substantially to the 
success of the Public Hearings. 

To all of these people, as well as others who demonstrated 
their interest in the Hearings, the Authority wishes to offer its 
commendations and thanks. 
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Historical and Archaeological Resources of Alberta 


Alberta has a long and colourful history of human occupation. 
Although written records cover only about 200 years, there is evidence 
that Paleo-Indians occupied the land more than 10,000 years ago. 

Each phase of human habitation has left different types of 
physical remains. Such things as tepee rings, cairns and buffalo jumps 
provide us with a glimpse of the nomadic life style of prehistoric man 
in Alberta. Remains from early historic times are generally associated 
with the activities of explorers, fur traders and missionaries. More 
recent attempts at permanent settlement have given rise to structures 
which are related to the beginning of agriculture or other resource- 
based industries. This latter phase of human occupation is relatively 
well documented since some people still living in the Province were 
among the early settlers of Alberta. 

These historical and archaeological resources are perhaps the most 
non-renewable of Alberta's assets. They have a significant role to play 
in the development of the public's appreciation for its heritage and as 
such, their preservation is amply justified. 


Need for Protective Legislation 


Many historical and archaeological sites have been destroyed by 
man or nature and others are threatened. Activities associated with the 
development of a modern society such as urban expansion, industrial growth 
and highway construction have resulted in an accelerated destruction of 
these resources. Preservation of remaining sites is important for scien- 
tific, educational, aesthetic and recreational reasons as well as their 
inherent cultural values. 

The preservation and development of Alberta's historical and 
archaeological resources may also lead to other benefits. Many people 
are fascinated with the past and there is the possibility of a growing 
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tourist industry based on the desire of the vacationing public to observe 
and examine this aspect of their cultural heritage. 

Notwithstanding the importance of these historical and archaeolo- 
gical remains, Alberta is the only province in Canada with no comprehensive 
legislation for the conservation and utilization of these resources. 
Sections of existing legislation allow for advice on administrative policy 
or the granting of permission to excavate or explore sites. These laws, 
however, are inadequate to prevent the destruction of sites, whether ona 
small or large scale. 


Events Leading to Public Hearings 


There has been increasing interest among the citizens of Alberta 
in the historical and archaeological resources of the Province. This has 
given rise to growing public concern over the continuing destruction of 
these resources and the necessity for protective measures if future gene- 
rations are to enjoy them. This concern was the focus of a submission by 
the Canadian Archaeological Association to the Government of Alberta which 
emphasized the requirement for protective legislation. 

In response to these concerns the Environment Conservation Authority 
established in June, 1971, a Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation 
of Historical and Archaeological Resources under the chairmanship of 
Dr. R.G. Forbis, President of the Canadian Archaeological Association. 
Other members of the Committee who have served on a voluntary basis are 
Mr. H.A. Dempsey, Mr. A.W. Farmilo, Dr. L.A. Bayrock, Mr. Alex Johnston, 
Dr. A.L. Bryan, Mr. J.G. MacGregor and Chief John Snow. 

The Committee's terms of reference were to study and make 
recommendations on legislation and programs desirable for the conservation 
of historical and archaeological resources. In line with this objective 
the Committee reviewed existing legislation within and outside Alberta and 
undertook a detailed study of the present and potential archaeological 
and historical resources in the Province, as well as the problems of their 


preservation and future use. 
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Following the work of the Public Advisory Committee, the Honourable 
William J. Yurko, Minister of the Environment, and the Honourable Horst A. 
Schmid, Minister of Culture, Youth and Recreation, jointly requested the 
Environment Conservation Authority to hold public hearings on the conserva- 
tion of historical and archaeological resources in Alberta. The Ministers 
asked the Authority, through public hearings, to review all present legis- 
lation and make recommendations dealing with the conservation of archaeolo- 
gical resources prior to written history as well as historical resources 
of more recent date. 

The Public Advisory Committee on Historical and Archaeological 
Resources played an important role in the Public Hearings by preparing 
several documents which provided background information for participants 
in the Hearings as well as a factual basis for public debate and discussion. 
In a position paper, the Committee outlined philosophy, concepts and prin- 
ciples around which legislation could be developed. The Committee also 
prepared a comprehensive report on the nature and extent of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta and suggestions for their preservation. 
Since many of the submissions made at the Public Hearings referred to or 
responded to these two reports of the Public Advisory Committee, they are 
presented in summary in Appendix I. A bibliography of further references 
was also made available to assist participants in the preparation of submission: 
to the Hearings. 


Supported by the excellent reports provided by its Public Advisory 
Committee, the Environment Conservation Authority announced, through the 
public media in March, 1972, that hearings would be held in Alberta as 
follows: 

Lethbridge - May 25, 1972. 
Calgary - May 29, 1972. 
Edmonton - June 1, 1972. 

Immediately following the formal announcement numerous organizations 

and individuals were invited to participate in the Hearings and were sent 
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copies of the reports prepared by the Committee. A "Prospectus for the 
Public Hearings" and a proposed "Historical and Archaeological Sites 
Protection Act" were also submitted tothe Authority by the Committee and 
were made available to the public. 

The Environment Conservation Authority publicized the Hearings on 
radio and television as well as in the major daily and weekly newspapers 
to ensure that as great a number of people as possible were aware of the 
opportunity for public participation. 


The Public Hearings 


At each of the Hearings the session was opened with an address by 
the Chairman of the Authority who outlined the role of the Public Advisory 
Committee in the preparatory work of the Hearings. Following this, three 
members of the Committee who were present at each Hearing reviewed their 
position paper and answered questions from members of the Authority. Pub- 
lic submissions were then heard by the Authority. 

The topic under consideration was highly visual in nature and many 
Submissions were illustrated with charts or photographic transparencies. 
Following each submission the individuals were questioned by members of 
the Authority and also by members of the Public Advisory Committee. At 
the completion of each Hearing the audience was given the chance to ques- 
tion the Authority as well as members of the panel and individuals who 
had presented briefs. 

Registered attendance at all of the Hearings was 203, and a total 
of 77 briefs were received by the Authority either during or following the 
Hearings. Submissions were made by, or on behalf of individuals, families, 
amateur clubs and organizations, professional societies, religious denomina- 
tions, ethnic groups, industry and all levels of government. A list of 
individuals who presented briefs and the organizations which they were 


representing is given in Appendix II. 


Reports of the Hearings 


This report is a summary of the Public Hearings in terms of the 
concerns and recommendations presented in the oral and written submissions 
and is available to the public at no cost. Those interested in the speci- 
fic contents of individual briefs are referred to the formal "Proceedings 
of the Public Hearings on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological 
Resources in Alberta" which is published by the Environment Conservation 
Authority and can be purchased for $3.00 per copy. 

The final document prepared by the Authority is the "Report and 
Recommendations" and this will be presented to the Minister of the 
Environment, and the Minister of Culture, Youth and Recreation. It is a 
confidential document until] it is tabled, after which time it becomes 
freely available to the public on request to the Authority. 
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1.1 Role of the Environment Conservation Authority 


The Environment Conservation Authority was originally conceived 
as a mechanism for public participation. Established under the Environ- 
ment Conservation Act in 1970 as a Crown Corporation, the Authority was 
charged with the responsibility for assessing public opinion on a wide 
variety of environmental matters and making recommendations based on 
jts findings to the Government of Alberta. In addition it assists in 
coordinating and reviewing policies and programs of the Government and 
its agencies on matters relating to the environment. 

The Authority is not itself a regulatory body although it has 
strong concerns with legislation and regulations regarding environmental 
management and the utilization of natural resources. Major activities 
accent functions such as public hearings, public inquiries and petitions 
from the Government. In this sense the Authority may be considered as 
a quasi-judicial board of inquiry through which public interests are 
blended with environmental, regulatory and legislative expertise in order 
that balanced recommendations can be made to the Government. 


The legislation originally provided for a Chairman of the Authority 


and two members. At the time of the Public Hearings on Historical and 
Archaeological Resources, however, the Authority was represented by 
Dr. W.R. Trost, chairman, and Dr. S.B. Smith, member. 


1.2 Conducting the Public Hearings 


Public hearings can be formal inquiries with legal counsel and 


Organized questioning and cross examination under close rules of procedure. 


At the other extreme they may be informal hearings in which individuals 
can make representations in written or oral form with little or no pro- 
cedural guidelines. The Environment Conservation Authority holds public 
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hearings at whatever degree of formality may be required. With the 
Hearings on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources 
in Alberta, an informal procedure was adopted to encourage the expres- 
sion of ideas and opinions in a relaxed atmosphere. 

Although the Authority was acting in its role as a board of 
inquiry every effort was made to have a dialogue develop between Authority 
members and the participants which would give some indication of the 
public feeling and concern for these resources. This approach proved to 
be highly successful and resulted in a series of submissions which were 
enjoyable learning experiences as well as a documentation of the nature 
and extent of historical and archaeological resources in Alberta. 

Having developed an atmosphere at each Hearing in which personal 
views and experiences were welcome, the Authority attempted to focus on 
some of the practical problems associated with the management of these 
resources. This was sometimes a difficult task since the importance of 
historical and archaeological remains is often based on subjective de- 
cisions and personal value judgments. Nevertheless, through questions 
from members of the Authority and the Public Advisory Committee, individ- 
uals participating in the Hearings were able to develop their points of 
view and elaborate on particular aspects of their briefs which required 
clarification. 

There was a wide range of opinion concerning the management of 
the resources which was based on the degree and manner in which individ- 
uals related to history and archaeology. The citizen with a general 
interest provided the Authority with the viewpoint of a resource user. 
There were also professional historians and archaeologists attending the 
Hearings and the Authority took advantage of their expertise and advice 
on a number of technical and administrative problems. 

Individuals representing city, municipal and the federal govern- 
ments were able to give the Authority an appreciation for the problems and 
concerns of other administrative agencies. Economic implications of 
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proposed protective measures were also discussed with representatives from 
industry and government. Amateur groups ably presented their cases for the 
conservation of historical and archaeological resources on the basis of 
aesthetics and cultural values. Educators emphasized the educational 
benefits to be derived from development and utilization of these resources 
while people engaged in the tourist industry outlined the possible mone- 
tary returns. 

Members of the Authority through questioning and dialogue reviewed 
these various viewpoints and attempted to draw attention to conflicts which 
may not have been readily apparent. In this manner, recommendations and 
opinions on the conservation and utilization of these resources were 
gradually consolidated, based on a blending of viewpoints from a wide variety 
of interested participants. In summary, the Hearings constituted a two- 
way flow of information, ideas and opinions in a manner which brought the 
concerns of the public into focus and ensured that their desires would 
receive prime consideration by the Authority. 


Imo Post-Hearing Procedures 


All activities at the Public Hearings on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources of Alberta were recorded on audio 
and video tapes. The audio tapes were later used in the preparation of 
a verbatim transcript of the Hearings which is available for use at the 
office of the Authority. The visual record of the submissions provides 
an excellent means of showing the process of public participation in 
action. It is planned to make available shortened, edited versions of 
these tapes to educational institutions and agencies for use in audio- 
visual experiences. 

Supplementary submissions received by the Authority were added 
to those presented at the Hearings and published as a "Proceedings" 
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which is the formal record of the Hearings and is available to the public 
as previously noted. 

In preparing the "Report and Recommendations", the members of 
the Authority examine, analyze and evaluate the information received at 
the Public Hearings. A priority rating of concerns and recommendations 
is developed based on all submissions, while individual suggestions and 
opinions are expanded and contrasted where necessary. Every effort is 
made to incorporate the major concerns and recommendations identified by 
the public while, at the same time, avoiding inherent conflicts and 
developing practical proposals. 

Following the Hearings a public opinion survey on historical and 
archaeological resources was conducted for the Authority in order to com- 
pare the results of the Hearings with a broader cross section of the pub- 
lic. The results from this survey will also be considered by the Authority 
in preparing the "Report and Recommendations". 
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This section will identify the major topics of concern expressed 


the Public Hearings as well as a more detailed account of specific 


rns, recommendations and ideas presented in the briefs. The organiza- 


tion is designed to facilitate the presentation of material and does not 


necessarily coincide with the priorities established from the results of 


the 


Hearings. Concerns and recommendations from all of the Hearings are 


listed in order of priority in Appendix II. 
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General Consensus 


There were three broad areas of concern expressed or implied in 
nearly all of the submissions on the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta. Quite understandably, the lack 
of protective legislation was the single most important concern. Two 
other areas receiving nearly as much attention were the lack of public 
knowledge and appreciation for these resources and the manner in which 
various sectors of government, industry and the public should partici- 
pate in their preservation and utilization. 


2.1.1 Lack of Protective Legislation 


Nearly all of the submissions made to the Authority indicated 
a strong concern over natural or man-caused destruction of historical 
and archaeological resources in Alberta. The point was made ona 
number of occasions that Alberta has many unique historical and archae- 
ological remains, and studies in the Province may provide important 
evidence concerning the origin of North American inhabitants. 

As a result of these concerns, many participants suggested that 
legislation to protect and properly utilize these resources be passed 
as soon as possible. It was generally felt that the legislation 
should include provision for punitive measures against those who 
break the laws and cause damage to the resource. 
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Many submissions also favoured the establishment by legislation 
of a central administrative agency to be responsible for the conservation 
of historical and archaeological resources in Alberta. This agency 
Should have adequate funds and staff to carry out preservation, restora- 
tion and utilization programs including those concerned with public re- 
lations, education and training. There were also some forceful repre- 
sentations made to have the administrative agency staffed with experts 
from a variety of professions in addition to history and archaeology as 
well as a strong public representation. 


2.1.2 Public Awareness and Education 


It became apparent during the course of the Hearings that there 
waS a general concern over the lack of public awareness and appreciation 
for the historical and archaeological resources of the Province. Although 
there was a strong feeling that protective laws and regulations should be 
passed as soon as possible, most briefs acknowledged that ultimately the 
conservation of these resources will depend to a great degree on public 
education. 

There was particular concern expressed over the minimal reference 
in school texts to Alberta's past. Ample evidence was presented to in- 
dicate that school children enjoy learning about their historical and 
archaeological resources if these are presented in an interesting manner. 
The majority of briefs urged the immediate implementation of courses 
and texts dealing with Alberta's human heritage at all levels of the 
school system. 

Although improvements in the school curriculum received high 
priority, less formal means of education were also considered important. 
There were a number of suggestions concerning the development of public 
awareness by means of in situ displays, dioramas, traveling exhibits, 
motion pictures and other similar programs. There were some very 
imaginative ideas presented at the Hearings; and judging from the keen 
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interest of the audience, there can be little doubt that this subject 
has tremendous potential in terms of public appreciation. 


2.1.3 Roles of Government and Private Sectors 


Many of the people presenting briefs at the Hearings emphasized 
the need for cooperation among the various parties interested in conserving 
the historical and archaeological resources of the Province. Members of 
government, business, educational institutions and the general public 
were encouraged to develop better communications to avoid duplications 
of time and effort. Some briefs encouraged the development of a much 
closer liaison between all levels of government because of the legal and 
jurisdictional problems associated with the conservation of these resources, 
particularly those involving a question of ownership. 

It was the general consensus that a provincial government agency 
should accept responsibility for the preservation and use of the resources 
whether on public or private land. It was suggested that the success of 
the Government's efforts in this regard will likely depend as much on 
cooperation and liaison as on legislation and regulations. 

A number of briefs noted the key role played by amateurs in the 
discovery, development and maintenance of historical and archaeological 
sites. The professional community has long recognized the importance of 
these dedicated people and urged that their efforts be formally encouraged 
and rewarded. Based on their submissions to the Hearings, amateur organi- 
zations and individuals are very eager to help in developing all aspects 
of Alberta's heritage. Some of these amateurs have been given formal 
training and a number of briefs suggested that efforts in this regard 
should be increased. 

At least one company has received wide public support for its 
information program on Alberta history and some people at the Hearings | 
suggested that similar ventures could prove to be economically viable in 
terms of public relations. A number of presentations suggested that 
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governments will have to develop closer liaison with companies engaged 

in activities such as construction and land development in order to 
protect or salvage sites and artifacts which may be destined for destruc- 
tion. 


2.2 Identification of the Resource 
2.2.1 Nature of the Resource 


There did not appear to be any major disagreement at the Hearings 
on what constituted the archaeological resources of Alberta. Various 
briefs referred to the remains of prehistoric camp sites, cairns, tepee 
rings, buffalo jumps, boulder outline figures and pictographs. Any 
artifacts such as weapons, tools and utensils which were associated 
with the life styles of prehistoric people were also included as part 
of the resource. A few briefs suggested that areas of land on which 
tribal battles or cultural events took place should also be preserved 
in their natural state as archaeological sites. 

Based on the submissions at the Hearings there is a broader 
public interpretation of the nature and scope of historical resources. 
Many submissions confined their comments to structures and artifacts 
representative of a pioneering way of life. Others recommended that 
jtems such as old letters, documents, photographs, newspapers and 
similar materials should be considered as part of our heritage if they 
are deemed historically important. Representatives of all age groups 
at the Hearings strongly recommended that the memoirs of elderly people 
and important citizens be recorded on audio and video tape for the 
benefit of future generations. 

Some briefs urged the preservation of trails and waterways 
which were important transportation routes during prehistoric and more 
recent times. It is the intention to use these for hiking and canoeing 
purposes. Similarly there were suggestions to conserve some hills and 
prominent heights of land on the prairies which were important to the 
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Indians of Alberta. Some of these would make excellent tourist attrac- 
tions if their significance were properly explained. 

Although the terms of reference for the Hearings were restricted 
to the products of human endeavor there were a number of requests to have 
the proposed legislation include paleontological, ecological, botanical 
and zoological entities worthy of preservation. Many Albertans are 
familiar with the abundance of dinosaur bones in certain areas of the 
Province and some of the briefs emphasized the need to have these remains 
preserved before they are depleted by fossil hunters. Natural history 
preservation was a concern of other speakers at the Hearings. They 
requested the Government to consider protective legislation for areas 
containing plant and animal species representative of large ecological 
communities in the Province. 

It should be mentioned that many people who submitted briefs 
acknowledged the excellent work currently being done in these general 
areas by various agencies in the Province. A number of people suggested 
that these programs should receive more staff and funds in addition to 
the implementation of new programs and activities. 


DeLee Inventory 


About 40% of all briefs submitted to the Public Hearings recom- 
mended an immediate inventory of all historical and archaeological re- 
sources in Alberta. More specifically, it was suggested that programs 
currently underway to identify the historical resources of the Province 
should be intensified as well as expanded to include archaeological sites. 

It was also suggested that the Inventory should be a continuing 
program. After the presently known sites are described and catalogued 
efforts should be directed towards locating new sites. It was the gen- 
eral feeling that amateurs could play an important role in the Inventory 
and their participation should be encouraged. 
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Some professional archaeologists indicated that there are es- 
tablished systems for describing and documenting archaeological sites, 
and at least one institution in the Province has undertaken archaeological 
inventories on limited areas. 

One brief recommended that any agency which is established to 
survey historical and archaeological resources should be decentralized 
with staff based at institutes of higher learning across the Province. 
This would ensure a close liaison between professionals and provide the 
necessary facilities and expertise to have the resources properly cata- 
logued. 


2.2.3 Standards of Importance 


A number of people presenting briefs at the Public Hearings com- 
mented on the criteria to be used in determining the importance of his- 
torical and archaeological resources. Generally speaking, the criteria 
Suggested agree with those adopted by the Historic Sites Advisory 
Committee to the Alberta Government. One broad criterion suggested was 
uniqueness, which could refer to the importance of a site with respect 
to a particular historical or archaeological event or its association 
with a person of great importance in Alberta's past. The other general 
criterion suggested was the degree to which a site or object is repre- 
sentative of a particular aspect of the social, cultural, architectural or 
technological development of the Province. 

As an example, some boulder outline figures in Alberta, in excess 
of 300 years old, are found nowhere else on the continent. These obvious- 
ly must be considered as an extremely important resource. Contrariwise, 
there are numerous tepee rings scattered over the prairies and it is only 
necessary to preserve representative examples of these. Similar contrasts 
can be made between historical resources such as the unique Fort Whoop-Up 
in southern Alberta and the common railway stations built during the early 


years of this century. 
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It was apparent from the submissions made at the Hearings and 
the discussions which followed that the final decision regarding the 
importance of an historical or archaeological feature will have to be 


a subjective evaluation based on all pertinent information available. 
Zee Sere lOViules 


The logical step following identification and classification of 
the resource is to establish a priority list for preservation and develop- 
ment. Recommendations on priorities made at the Hearings fell into two 
general categories; long term protection and salvage programs. 

A number of briefs were developed on the assumption that staff 
and funds will likely be limited for any historical and archaeological 
programs implemented in the Province. As a result it was suggested that 
those sites and objects classified as unique should receive priority 
rating for preservation. Similarly, any site destined for destruction 
from natural factors or human activities should receive priority in terms 
of salvage operations or descriptive work. The success of salvage work will 
depend largely on the cooperation of industry and the public as well as 
better communications between government departments such as those res- 
ponsible for highways and municipal affairs. 

One brief stressed the need for quick action on the part of the 
archaeologists to avoid undue delay in construction activities. The 
implication was that if salvage operations become too costly for industry 
they would make no effort to inform the government agency before sites 
or artifacts are destroyed. 


Preservation of the Resource 
Zsae EStabl ished Sites 
Based on the submissions received at the Hearings there can be 


no doubt that the public has a deep concern for the preservation of the 
historical and archaeological resources of Alberta. Most of the briefs 
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recognized man's activities as the greatest threat and a variety of 
Suggestions was made to protect present and future sites and objects 

from such things as vandalism, commercial encroachment and souvenir 

hunters. Some indirect measures included public ownership and tax relief 
as compared to the more direct approach through legislation and regulations. 
The question of financing these efforts was also considered in detail 


by a few people at the Hearings. 


ZrO | Ownership 


About 20% of the briefs presented at the Public Hearings indicated 
a specific concern over the ownership of the historical and archaeological 
resources of the Province. There was a difference of opinion on this topic 
based mainly on the degree of practicality of the various proposals. For 
instance, some of the briefs advocated ownership by the Crown of all phys- 
ical features deemed important to the heritage of Alberta. Other people 
argued that this could lead to serious legal and jurisdictional problems 
particularly concerning the accepted rights of landowners. A few submis- 
Sions suggested that private interests should be permitted to own and be 
responsible for the less important sites and artifacts. Opponents to this 
idea were concerned that the whims of human nature did not adequately 
guarantee the preservation of these valuable resources. 

A compromise was suggested whereby designated historical and archae- 
ological resources could be held in trust by citizens. This approach draws 
a distinction between possession and ownership although the individual 
would be held legally responsible for the safekeeping of the resource. It 
was suggested on a number of occasions that the trust concept as developed 
in some European countries be examined with regard to development of a 
similar program in Alberta. As a matter of interest there was a notable 
difference between people with European and North American backgrounds in 
their approach to the ownership of historical and archaeological resources. 
Those people born and raised in countries of Europe where the State owns 
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these resources accepted this as the logical solution to the problems of 
preservation. North Americans were generally more apprehensive about com- 
plete ownership by the Crown. 

There was some concern expressed at the Hearings over the future 
disposition of amateurs' collections, particularly of archaeological arti- 
facts. A few briefs urged that these be immediately turned over to a 
government agency while others suggested that the collections should revert 
to the Crown when the present owner dies. The urge to collect is often 
the main incentive for amateurs and some briefs cautioned against being 
over-restrictive since it may result in a lack of interest by non-profes- 
sionals. The alternative is to acknowledge their contributions and give 
their efforts public recognition. 


2.oel.e Protection 


There were two general approaches recommended for protecting his- 
torical and archaeological resources from destruction by human activities. 
One approach is based on public cooperation and a program of incentives 
while the alternative is the forceful use of constraints through laws and 
regulations. Most of the submissions at the Hearings acknowledged the need 
for a combination of both approaches. 

It was mentioned previously that public cooperation was recognized 
as the most desirable means for protecting these valuable resources. The 
majority of briefs urged the Government of Alberta to expand its educational 
efforts in these areas with the view of developing public cooperation 
through understanding. In the meantime, incentives may be used to encourage 
citizens to protect their heritage. 

Tax relief is a commonly used incentive in many economic ventures. 
While this approach may be effective in protecting historical remains in 
Alberta, there was a general consensus that it would not likely be of value 
in the context of archaeological resources. Most archaeological sites in- 


volve such a small area of land compared to the average size of land holdings 
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in Alberta that the financial benefit afforded by tax relief would be in- 
consequential. By the same token, it should not be difficult for the 
Government to negotiate for the purchase of a small area of land providing 
it is not critical to the livelihood of the owner. 

In the case of structures of historical importance owned by in- 
dividuals it was suggested that financial grants for development and main- 
Lenancermiante prove errective an lieucot taxerelief.. Simi lariy.sabout 
one quarter of all briefs presented urged that amateur organizations be 
given more money for the development and operation of museums, displays 
and other educational projects. It was implied that theenthusiasm and 
dedication of these non-professionals were sufficient to ensure the pre- 
servation of the resources involved. 

About 14% of the speakers at the Hearings suggested that the pro- 
posed legislation should provide for expropriation of historical and 
archaeological resources. They stressed, however, that the Crown should 
only exercise this option in cases involving private ownership of important 
or unique sites; and then only after all efforts at negotiations have 
failed. In all instances the private owner must be compensated. If only 
land is involved the recompense may be small; however, it was suggested 
that compensation may be more difficult to determine if there is a desire 
on the part of the owner to preserve the site and develop a tourist attrac- 
Eion. 

Nearly all of the briefs recommending protective legislation also 
urged for the adoption of penalties against those who are responsible for 
any form of degradation of Alberta's historical and archaeological resources. 
Both fines and prison terms were suggested. There was general agreement 
that the severity of the penalties should relate to the importance of the 
resource being protected. Ina case involving the destruction of a unique 
site or object, the penalty could be very severe. If some European ex- 
amples are followed then fines could amount to several thousand dollars and 


prison terms could range from six months to a year. 
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In addition to penalties some speakers also wanted a permit 
system included in the legislation. By this means any amateur or pro- 
fessional agency desirous of collecting artifacts of historical or 
archaeological importance would be required to have a permit issued by 
the responsible government authority. Aside from the obvious advantages 
in controlling people's activities, permits could provide inventory data 
if the holders were required to notify the Government of all findings. 
Similar permits should be required before any historical or archaeological 
site is destroyed either on Crown or private land. Such a permit could also 
direct the individual or agency to catalogue or describe the site before it 
is destroyed. 
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About 18% of the speakers at the Public Hearings expressed a con- 
cern over the lack of money available for the preservation and development 
of the Province's historical and archaeological resources. In particular, 
there was a definite consensus that amateur organizations should receive 
more financial aid for their projects. Certainly the present system of 
grants was considered unacceptable. The argument was made by more than 
one speaker that increased financial assistance to amateur groups may be 
one of the most expedient ways to protect and develop these resources. It 
was repeatedly emphasized that amateurs have tremendous enthusiasm and 
dedication to their interests and donate their time free of charge. As 
a result money from government grants is used directly on their historical 
and archaeological projects. It was suggested, however, that people re- 
ceiving government grants should be required to take courses and training 
from professionals to ensure that they are reasonably competent to under- 
take the programs being funded. 

Many of the submissions at the Hearings acknowledged the need for 
intergovernmental cost-sharing in the preservation of historical and archaeo- 
logical resources in Alberta. Many of the sites and artifacts of importance 
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to the heritage of the Province are located in areas under the jurisdiction 
of federal or municipal governments. For example, some important 
archaeological sites have been found on the Suffield Military Reserve in 
southern Alberta. Likewise, much of the early settlement in the Province 
occurred within the present boundaries of some major cities. If all as- 
pects of Alberta's past are to be preserved and presented to the public in 
a logical manner the same form of cooperation between governments is 
necessary. The point was also made that the story of Canada's past is 
recorded within Alberta's boundaries. It therefore behooves the Federal 
Government to share in the cost of preserving the heritage of Alberta for 
the benefit of all Canadians. 

Some of the briefs recommended that the governments cooperate in 
establishing a trust fund similar to those which have been set up in some 
European countries. If all levels of government contributed to this fund 
then the money could be partitioned according to need without regard to 
the jurisdictions involved. There appeared to be some disagreement on 
whether the trust fund should be administered at the national or provincial 


level. 


2.3.2 Sites to be Salvaged 
2.3.2.1 Salvage Mechanism 


It became evident from the Public Hearings that one of the most 
pressing needs is a task force to conduct salvage operations on historical 
and archaeological resources threatened with destruction in the Province. 
Many briefs indicated a sense of alarm over the rate at which these re- 
sources are being destroyed by agricultural practices, commercial land 
development, highway construction and other activities. A quick and effec- 
tive mechanism is required to prevent the destruction of a site or object, 
or to adequately document it before it is destroyed. 

The permit system previously mentioned would enable the responsible 
government agency to dispatch professionals to a construction site immediately 
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after a find is reported. It was generally agreed that the salvage opera- 
tion should be completed as quickly as possible in order to minimize the 
losses in time and money to the contractor. Notwithstanding the require- 
ment for haste, a number of people suggested that where a major find is 
involved, the legislation should empower the Government to invoke a stop 
order on construction. This would allow time for the salvage crews to 
relocate the find or document it in the required detail. 


2322.2 Roles or Industry 


The Public Advisory Committee suggested in its position paper 
that the applicant for any commercial or industrial project should be re- 
quired to survey and salvage all historical and archaeological sites 
threatened with destruction by the project. Some briefs opposed this 
suggestion as impractical and unenforceable although there was a strong 
feeling evident to have industry include the costs for this survey and 
salvage work in the construction estimates. These funds could then cover 
the costs of salvage operations as conducted by a government agency. 

A number of reasons were given for the reservations concerning 
the direct involvement of industry in survey and salvage programs. Firstly, 
it may be impractical to expect private industry to hire professional 
archaeologists; they would likely rather meet a financial commitment to 
an established agency. Secondly, most contractors operate within stringent 
time and financial constraints which may result in token gestures towards 
archaeological and historical resources. One final point repeatedly 
emphasized at the Hearings was that the majority of sites are destroyed by 
Government construction projects and these may be more effectively con- 
trolled through interdepartmental cooperation and liaison. The private 
sector of the economy may never look upon the costs for survey and sal- 
vage of historical and archaeological resources as legitimate construction 


costs until government departments involved in similar activities set an 
example to follow. 
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.4 Utilization of the Resource 


There was an evident desire on the part of those people attending 

the Public Hearings to have the historical and archaeological resources 

of the Province utilized as well as preserved. Various submissions indi- 
cated *hat static museum displays alone do not present these resources 

to the public with maximum effectiveness. The imaginative ideas presented 
at the Hearings for the utilization and development of sites were perhaps 
derived from an emotional approach described quite aptly by one of the 
Speakers as the "archaeology of sensation". 


meee | In Situ Use 


About 19% of all submissions to the Public Hearings favoured the 
in situ use of sites and objects wherever possible. It was argued on more 
than one occasion that a great deal of the emotional impact of historical 
and archaeological resources is associated with their natural setting. 

While relocation, reconstruction or preservation in a museum setting may 
be necessary in some cases, it is difficult to fully appreciate the heritage 
of the Province under these circumstances. 

Not only is there a greater aesthetic impact from in situ preserva- 
tion but the educational value also increases. There were numerous recom- 
mendations made concerning the use of in situ sites for educational purposes. 
School and adult classes should visit sites of historical and archaeological 
importance where past events could be explained by means of audio and visual 
aids. Although they were outside of the terms of reference for the Hearings, 
the displays of partially excavated dinosaur skeletons at Dinosaur Provin- 
cial Park were considered as excellent examples of in situ use. 


234.2 Displays 

There was some concern expressed at the Hearings about the con- 
centration of historical and archaeological objects in major population 
centres. The administrative advantages of central depositions were re- 
cognized; however, it was the feeling of some people that communities far 
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removed from major centres were essentially denied the privilege of viewing 
and studying these displays and exhibits. 

It was suggested that historical and archaeological objects should 
be deposited in the museum or institution closest to the discovery site. 
This preference for local areas would enable the inhabitants to become 
more familiar with their past and would also provide an incentive for 
amateurs to find, preserve and maintain historical and archaeological re- 
sources in their area. 

There was no voiced opposition to having the more important objects 
and artifacts housed in a government or private institution; their signi- 
ficance may warrant this degree of protection. There were, however, a 
number of briefs which recommended that more of the government collections 
should be in traveling displays and exhibits. These could be set up at 
small country fairs, agricultural shows and rural schools as well as ex- 
positions in major population centres. The Provincial Museum and Archives 
was commended for its efforts in this area and it was recommended that more 
funds be allotted for this type of activity. 

A few briefs noted that some very fine collections of historical 
and archaeological artifacts were owned by private collectors and every 
effort should be made to have these collections displayed across the Pro- 
vince. This may be one way to formally recognize the contribution made 
by amateurs as well as expose this part of the resource to the public. 


2.4.3 Role of Amateurs 


There have been previous references concerning the important role 
played by amateurs in the conservation of historical and archaeological 
resources. In the field of archaeology they are particularly active in 
locating new sites. There are not enough professional archaeologists in 
Alberta to conduct the necessary surveys and they have encouraged amateurs 
to report their finds so that the appropriate studies can be undertaken. 
Some professionals appearing at the Hearings acknowledged that the success 
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of this cooperative effort depends to a great degree on the training re- 
ceived by amateurs. Representatives from both amateur and professional 
groups suggested that more extension courses and training should be made 
available to amateurs either free of charge or at a nominal cost. Since 
the professionals appeared willing to provide the necessary expertise, 
the Government was urged to consider funding such a program in view of 
the potential protection afforded the resource. 

Amateur historical associations were well represented at the 
Hearings and their extensive efforts in preserving the historical heri- 
tage of Alberta became evident. There could be little doubt that the 
dedication of these people often derives from an intimate appreciation 
for local history and a detailed knowledge of people and events in their 
area. It is unlikely that professionals could bring the same enthusiasm 
to bear on a variety of studies and projects at various locations in the 
Province. The amateur organizations undertake a variety of projects from 
recording local history in printed form to operating small museums. Their 
efforts are enjoyed by Albertans as well as tourists, and the Government 
was urged to show its appreciation through increased financial aid. 

There was a general consensus at the Hearings that amateurs could 
play a significant role in a survey and inventory of historical and archaeo- 
logical resources in the Province. Time and money constraints would make 
it very difficult for the professionals to conduct a comprehensive and 
detailed program without the help of the amateur organizations. 

It was generally agreed by those attending the Hearings that the 
contribution made by amateurs had never been properly acknowledged. There 
were a number of submissions which recommended that deserving individuals 
and organizations should receive certificates, publicity or letters of 
commendation from the Government. Like most people, they appreciate having 


their efforts formally recognized. 
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pete an Commercial ism 


A number of submissions to the Authority indicated a concern over 
the commercial exploitation of the historical and archaeological resources 
of Alberta. There was, however, a variety of interpretations of commer- 
cialism which made it impossible to generalize on the topic. 

Some briefs interpreted commercialism as the extensive collecting 
of artifacts, particularly archaeological, for later sale. There was no 
doubt that the great majority of people attending the Hearings were ada- 
mantly opposed to this and would like to have the Government regulate these 
operators out of existence as soon as possible. A few submissions drew 
attention to the fact that many of these commercial collectors are from 
outside of Alberta and large numbers of items of historical and archaeo- 
logical importance leave the Province for sale in other areas. 

There was less agreement concerning the role of citizens in main- 
taining historical or archaeological sites on private land as tourist 
attractions. As previously mentioned there were some representations 
made to have sites of secondary importance remain in private ownership as 
opposed to Government expropriation. At the same time the general con- 
sensus at the Hearings was to have all of the sites available for the 
public to enjoy. There were some indications that these two situations 
may not be reconcilable. 

One speaker outlined the problems arising from vandalism of an 
archaeological site on private land which was made available to the gen- 
eral public free of charge and without supervision. The implication was 
obvious; if a site is to be adequately protected it must be supervised; 
and this in turn is a cost which must be recovered from the public. An 
alternative suggestion was made to have the site remain in private owner- 
ship while the Government pays the cost of Supervision and maintenance. 

Another aspect of commercialism which received attention at the 
Hearings concerned the restoration and use of historically important 
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structures. The preservation and renovation of older sections of cities 
like Halifax and Vancouver were used as examples of this approach. In 
these cases the exteriors of the buildings have been restored while the 
interiors were modernized and used for commercial purposes. Some estab- 
lishments such as restaurants and shops can profit from an interior which 
depicts a certain historical period while other businesses may require 
modern office suites. In both cases the original exteriors of the build- 
ings can be preserved and add to the historical "flavour" of the area. 

Over a dozen briefs recommended a similar approach in Alberta. 

The Government was urged to encourage private and corporate owners of 
historically important structures to develop economically viable uses for 
them. All levels of government should also consider similar measures be- 
fore demolishing or altering public structures. 

Based on the experience in other provinces, the extent to which 
this approach is successful in conserving historical resources depends to 
a great degree on the cooperation of the public and the business community. 
Although there was a strong feeling at the Hearings to have buildings re- 
stored and used, most people recommended expropriation only after coopera- 
tive effort and negotiations with the owners had failed in this regard. 


pe4,9 Disposition of Artifacts 


Many of the suggestions made at the Hearings regarding the dis- 
position of items of historical and archaeological importance have been 
covered in other sections of this report. There were, however, some par- 
ticular concerns and recommendations which require separate consideration. 

A number of briefs were based on the assumption that all designated 
historical and archaeological resources will become the property of the 
Crown. In these circumstances it was recommended that the appropriate 
Minister of the Crown or his designate be given the authority to name the 
institutions in which particular artifacts would be housed. Although 
there were suggestions that local museums receive priority it was recog- 
nized that more important items would have to be deposited in major 
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institutions. Various people drew attention to the necessity for pro- 
fessional historians and archaeologists on Government staff to properly 
evaluate the artifacts and advise the Minister. 

To most people at the Hearings, it seemed logical to prohibit the 
removal of artifacts from the Province; and there was general support for 
such a restriction. One brief, however, cautioned against such a defini- 
tive regulation. It was pointed out that much of the knowledge about 
early inhabitants of Alberta has resulted from the activities of archaeo- 
logists from institutions outside of the Province. When these organiza- 
tions cannot provide the expertise they may donate funds which allow local 
professionals to undertake excavation and research projects. In many 
cases the main incentive for these activities is the opportunity to col- 
lect and study artifacts and later display them at the sponsoring institu- 
tion. If it is forbidden to remove artifacts from the Province, these 
outside sources of money for archaeological studies may no longer be avail- 
able. 

One possible compromise may be to follow the examples set by many 
of the countries of the world with long histories of civilization and 
where archaeological studies have been in progress for many years. In 
many cases it is the accepted practice to permit excavations and studies 
funded by outside sources; however, the host country retains a certain 
portion of all the finds. In addition, there is access to all of the data 
and information resulting from the studies. It was suggested that this 
system may be applicable to Alberta and should be evaluated before com- 
prehensive restrictions are imposed. 


Education 


Many people who appeared at the Hearings felt a deep sense of con- 
cern over the general lack of knowledge on the part of Albertans of their 
historical and archaeological heritage. It was suggested, as implied on 
numerous occasions, that the populace would appreciate the past if they 
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were more aware of it. Many speakers held the conviction that a well 
organized and adequately funded education program would pay for itself 

in terms of conservation of these resources as well as in increased utili- 
zation by tourists. All aspects of education were recommended including 

a revised school curriculum, adult extension courses and general publicity. 


2.5.1 School Curriculum 


It became evident during the question periods that the lack of 
Alberta history in school texts was a widely held concern. Some speakers 
recommended that local history and archaeology be introduced to school 
children at the junior high school level while others suggested that 
children of all ages should be exposed to this information. It was gen- 
erally agreed that even very young children can learn to appreciate their 
heritage if it is presented in an interesting manner. 

Teachers must receive professional instruction in this topic be- 
fore it can be properly taught; however, generalized formal training will 
likely have to await the adoption of historical and archaeological sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. A number of people suggested that visits 
to important sites in Alberta should be an integral part of any proposed 
curriculum. These field excursions should also include, wherever possible, 
visits to archaeological sites that are being actively excavated to allow 
Students to talk with professionals about their activities. Such a pro- 
gram could serve to increase student appreciation and hopefully develop a 
sense of conservation of these resources among young people. 

There was some concern expressed at the Hearings over the paucity 
of published material available to the general public on Alberta's histori- 
cal and archaeological past. This was given as possibly one of the rea- 
sons for the minimal reference to this topic in the school curriculum. 

In order to correct this situation the Government was urged to encourage 
professionals and amateurs to publish the results of their efforts in a 
form that is readily accessible and understandable to the general public. 
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It was further recommended that a time limit should be established for 
the publication of results from historical and archaeological projects 
undertaken with government funds. 


2.5.2 Adult Education 


There is no reason to believe that only young people are interested 
in learning about the historical and archaeological past of Alberta. Cer- 
tainly the older generation was in majority attendance at the Hearings. 

It became obvious that many of these adults had put a considerable amount 
of time and effort into the pursuit of their personal interests in this 
general topic. There was ample evidence of a sincere desire to learn; 
and if the people attending the Hearings are representative of a wider 
cross section of Albertans then the general populace can be expected to 
respond to well advertised extension courses in archaeology and history. 

The proposed adult education program should not be confused with 
professional training for amateurs. The former would be directed towards 
people with general interest while the amateurs may require training in 
professional skills and methodology. The two forms of adult education 
would no doubt complement each another; general interest courses may 
propagate more amateurs, while a training program will better enable these 
amateurs to contribute to the conservation and utilization of these re- 
sources. 

A few briefs alluded to the necessity for having adult education 
courses conducted in small rural communities as well as the major popula- 
tion centres. Notwithstanding the probable interest among the general 
public for history and archaeology, most adults have full time occupations 
and their time available for education courses is limited. Consequently, 
the organizers of extension courses should tailor their activities with 
these time constraints in mind. 


2.9.3 Publicity 


While formal education on history and archaeology may ultimately 
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lead to the conservation of these resources, a more immediate infor- 
mation program is required to publicize their preservation and proper 

use. Those attending the Hearings recommended that all forms of publicity 
and advertisement should be used to develop a sense of awareness on this 
topic among residents of the Province as well as visitors. The Govern- 
ment was urged to adopt a variety of approaches including in situ des- 
criptions, explanatory pamphlets, road signs and film documentaries. 

Some of the briefs recognized the importance of descriptive 
displays to accompany in situ developments. Although many historical 
and archaeological sites are awe inspiring, their educational value may 
not be fully appreciated without proper descriptions. For example, one 
brief suggested a large walk-up diorama which would explain the historical 
events which occurred on the land visible from the elevated platform. 

This type of imaginative approach requires no development of the site 
per se but has important educational benefit. Certainly many areas of 
historical and archaeological importance in Alberta could be utilized 
in this manner. 

Many speakers at the Hearings urged all levels of government to 
expand on their efforts to describe locations and past events with road- 
side signs and pamphlets. There were suggestions that explanatory comments 
need not be limited to written messages; museums have been using descrip- 
tive tape recordings for some time and these may be applicable to field 
displays. There is also the possibility of developing more comprehensive 
recordings which could be played on cassette tape recorders presently 
found in many automobiles. 

Another type of advertisement was suggested by those people in- 
terested in the preservation of historic trails and waterways in the Pro- 
vince. They emphasized that most of the people who use these routes are 
attempting to recreate past experiences as much as possible and conventional 
physical development may destroy many of the aesthetic qualities which make 
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this possible. In such cases pamphlets and historical maps could ade- 
quately explain the significance of these transportation routes without 
demeaning the natural surroundings. 

There appeared to be a general feeling among those attending the 
Hearings that the public interest in the history and archaeology of Alberta 
was not reflected in the public media. These topics receive little 
coverage in newspapers, books or radio and television programs. From an 
educational standpoint, the Government was asked to consider more programs 
of this nature in public school broadcasts and publications by the De- 
partment of Education. There can be little doubt that western Canadian 
history is as interesting and dramatic as that of other countries to 
which we have more exposure. 

Considering the highly visual nature of the historic and archaeo- 
logical resources of Alberta it is difficult to understand the reason for 
the lack of entertainment and documentary films on these subjects although 
it is likely that financing is a major problem. The Government of Alberta 
was urged to consider funding some programs in the film media with a view 
to developing audio-visual educational material as well as documentaries 
for archival purposes. There was every indication from the Public Hearings 
that the results of these efforts would be well received by the general 
populace. 
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So ee THE REPORT. 


The Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical 
and Archaeological Resources in Alberta, after a year of study and del ib- 
eration, submitted its report to the Environment Conservation Authority. 


ga SCOPE ORECie REDOLL 


The report contained an objective analysis of the nature and extent 
of the historical and archaeological resources that exist in Alberta. It 
also dealt with the forces which may bring about the destruction of these 
resources, the legislation which presently exists to protect them, and 
the methods that have been adopted elsewhere for the preservation of similar 


resources. 
3.1.2 Rationale 


In outlining its rationale the Committee assumed the premise that 
the cultural heritage of Alberta is one of our most valued assets. Objects 
of historical and archaeological value form a picture of the people and 
events which make up this heritage and must therefore be preserved. This 
can only be achieved, it was suggested, through a combination of legislation, 
positive programs, and public education. 

The Province can presumably claim ultimate ownership over any his- 
torical or archaeological resource within its borders except those on federal 
land. It therefore has the obligation to its residents and to the world 
community to ensure the conservation of these resources. 


3.2 ORIGIN AND EXTENT OF SITES 


Remains of historical and archaeological interest in Alberta range 
in time from the Paleo-Indians of over 10,000 years ago to the pioneer set- 
tlers of this century. Alberta's written history goes back about 200 years 
to when Anthony Henday of the Hudson's Bay Company first visited the area. 
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3.2.1 Archaeological Resources 


As described in the report, archaeological sites are those which 
represent prehistoric activity and in Alberta they generally date from 
before 1800 A.D. They include camp sites of prehistoric Indian tribes, 
buffalo jumps, pictographs, and other manifestations both on the surface 
and below it. Alberta's prehistoric occupants were nomadic hunters. They 
were prolific tool makers but created no substantial edifices. They lived 
mainly on the plains where the buffalo provided their livelihood, and to 
a lesser extent in the forests and mountain valleys. The total cumulative 
prehistoric population in Alberta was estimated at about 15,000,000, so 
it is to be assumed that considerable evidence of their existence will 
have been left behind. 

Archaeological site inventories have only just begun but the 
discovery of 162 sites in Calgary alone during an intensive survey in 
1969 and 1970, indicates that perhaps several hundred thousand might 
exist throughout Alberta. 

The most important items yielded by these sites are the Paleo- 
Indian projectile points which offer a good indication of the occupancy 
of the various tribes within the region, even though no human remains 
of them have yet been found. 

The next occupants, dating back between 5000 and 1500 years, were 
the Meso-Indians who lived primarily off the buffalo. Many of their sites 
have been found and there is some indication that they may have had a 
copper culture. They too, left behind their distinctive projectile points. 

Most recently there were the Neo-Indians who developed and left 
behind the buffalo jump wherein their 1500 year occupancy can be traced 
in cultural deposits over 20 feet deep. 

This recent period also produced paintings and carvings on the 
rocks, tepee rings and stone cairns. These cairns may have had a religious 


Significance. 
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3.2.2 Historical Resources 


Historical sites may be defined as localities or structures 
associated with significant events or the lives of significant people, 
or that possess distinctive characteristics of a period, or can provide 
important historical information. 

The extent of these resources is at present unknown, but a recent 
survey by the Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta, in conjunction 
with the National Historic Sites Service recorded about 3000 sites of which 
300 were considered to be of exceptional value. 

From the first trading post in Alberta in the late 1700's, white 
man has left his mark on the Province. Along the main watercourses are 
numerous trading post sites which recall the battle between the North 
West Company and the Hudson's Bay Company for the rich furs of the area. 
Few of these sites have yet been excavated. 

The traders were followed by the missionaries who built churches 
and missions in many places. Some of these have survived and are being 
preserved by private or public bodies. Others remain only as sites. 

With the opening of the West about 1880, and the influx of people 
from Eastern Canada, the U.K. and the U.S., many more structures were 
built and have survived such as ranch houses, a block house for the Riel 
Rebellion north of Wetaskiwin, and buildings and stockades associated with the 
Forts: 

Immigrants in the twentieth century added their imprints in the 
form of ethnic and religious edifices peculiar to the Ukranians, Germans, 
French, Scandinavians and other Europeans, and the Eastern Rite, Protestant 
and Catholic Churches and Hutterite Colonies. 

It was also suggested by the Committee that among the historical 
Sites must be included the trails and water routes used by the pioneers 


which serve as a reminder of their journeyings throughout the west. 
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Sos) THE PRESENT “SITUATION 


Concern for the protection of historical and archaeological sites 
in Alberta is barely expressed in present legislation. Archaeological 
sites and objects are not specifically mentioned, but rather are regarded 
either as natural resources or as remains of historical or scientific 
interest. The law does recognize some historic sites on lands owned by 
the Crown, and does protect them to the extent of requiring persons to 
obtain permission from the appropriate authority to enter, explore or 
excavate Provincial lands for remains of historical or scientific interest. 

The Historic Sites Advisory Committee established under the 
Alberta Heritage Act advises the Minister on all matters related to his- 
toric sites; apparently it overlaps to some extent with the Provincial 
Parks Board, which also assists its Minister in formulating policies for 
the administration and development of historical sites and natural areas. 
At present, legislation regulating activities on public lands is considered 
by the Committee to be inadequate to prevent destruction of historical and 


archaeological resources, whether on a small scale or large. 
SCRE rOVvANetale ACLS 


A number of existing Alberta Acts have some relevance to historical 


and archaeological resources. Among these are: 
Seoeieteminesrubiae Lands Act, 1966. 


This Act empowers the Minister of Lands and Forests to authorize 
any person to occupy land for a specific period, to explore and excavate 
for fossil remains or objects of geological, ethnological, historical or 


scientific interest. 
3.3.1.2 The Provincial Parks Act, 1964. 


This act creates a "Provincial Parks Board" which is advisory to 
the Minister of Lands and Forests in formulating policies for the develop- 
ment and administration of parks, historical sites, natural areas and 


wilderness areas. 


Sei 


Under this act the Minister may declare a structure or object or 
any natural thing to be an "Historical Object”. 

It also empowers the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council to designate 
Crown land as an historical site, declare its name, increase or decrease 
its area and make regulations governing exploration and excavation on 


such sites. 
B53ele3) Others Provancid leActs 


The Provincial Parks Act states that the following acts apply to 

fis LObacmon ces: 
The Game Act 
The Forests Act, 1961 
The Public Lands Act 

In addition, a number of acts are also relevant. 

The Alberta Heritage Act, 1970 authorizes the establishment of 
the Provincial Museum and Archives and the "Historic Sites Advisory 
Committee". This Committee has on occasion extended advice on archaeo- 
logical sites. 

The Glenbow-Alberta Institute Act, 1966, authorizes the Institute 
to promote and encourage knowledge of man's history for the benefit of 
ALbertans. It governs the operation of the Institute only, not the activity 
of the general public. 


3.3.2 Federal Acts 


Certain Federal Acts apply to federal lands in Alberta. The Indian 
Act prohibits the removal, mutilation or destruction of authentic Indian 
grave houses, totem poles, carved grave poles, house posts or painted or 
carved rocks from federal Crown lands. 

The Historic Sites and Monuments Act authorizes the Minister to 
acquire, mark and commemorate historic places, and to institute, administer 
and maintain museums. 

The National Parks Act forbids the removal or displacement of 


rocks, minerals, fossils, or other objects of natural curiosity or interest 
from National Parks without permission. 
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3.3.3 Other Legislation in Canada 


Except for Alberta, all Canadian provinces have adopted “antiquities 
laws" to protect historical and archaeological resources. These, however, 
have nowhere been particularly effective, the Committee suqgests, in 
preventing the destruction of historical and archaeological remains. 

Among the reasons cited are lack of provision for an active 
program, inadequate staffing, and no provision for adequate funding. In 
addition, the penalties for infraction are seldom imposed mainly because 
responsibility for preservation or salvage is not clearly defined. 


3.4 CONSERVATION POLICIES ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD 


The coverage offered by the laws of different countries is highly 
variable and is generally appropriate to the nature of their resources. 

The United States passed protective legislation in 1906. Many 
countries richer in historical and archaeological resources had offered 
protection at a much earlier time. 

In 1956, the United Nations recommended legislation for member 
states to protect their historical and archaeological resources. By 1956 
most countries had already adopted such legislation. Canada was a partial 
exception since provincial backing for its federal laws remained lacking 
in some quarters. 

At present there is renewed interest in this type of legislation 
mainly because the public is becoming aware that these resources are van- 
ishing. The United States has recently passed several new laws applying 
to historical buildings and sites and France is actively amending its 
existing laws, again primarily for historical sites. 

Because of the extensive trafficking in antiquities, countries such 
as Egypt, Peru and Mexico are taking even stricter measures to prohibit 


export of such items. 
Soe DESTRUCTION OF SITES 


The report points out that sites of both historical and prehistoric 
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significance are being destroyed by the activities of nature as well as 
by man. Man destroys these resources in the course of construction and 


by acts of vandalism. 
3207 eECOnSeruction 


The Committee reports that the construction projects which most 
frequently destroy historical or archaeological sites are dams and other 
irrigation and hydro-electric projects, pipelines, logging, mines and indus- 
trial plants. Others are highway construction and its related activities; 
urban development including housing, parks and airports; and rural develop- 
ment including cultivation, irrigation and recreational developments. 

Obviously a major project cannot be sacrificed for just any his- 
torical site, but in other parts of the world the practice of salvage 
archaeology, whereby the historian or archaeologist can make scientific 
observations before destruction occurs, has resolved this problem. 

There are sites, however, which the Committee suggests should 
not under any circumstances be destroyed. An example is the Rev. John 
McDougall Mission, west of Calgary, which though only 97 years old, pre- 
dates the Province by 30 years and arose when the prairies was a wilder- 
ness controlled by the Stony, Blackfoot, and other Indian tribes. 


3.5.2 Vandalism 


The report emphasizes that vandalism is often deliberate destruction, 
such as the carving of one's initials over a pictograph or shooting at it 
with a rifle. 

Worse is the vandalizing of sites which could provide scientific 
knowledge of our past. 

The collecting of arrowheads is a popular hobby and sometimes a 
lucrative business. When these are discovered in protected locations just 
as they were left thousands of years ago, valuable information can be 
derived by archaeologists about the people who left them. Often however, 


people move in with power equipment, explosives, etc. and completely destroy 
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the area as a source of historical data. The buffalo jumps at Fort McLeod 
and Cayley are prime examples of this. 

Similar acts of vandalism have occurred at old trading post sites 
and are still occurring in existing historical buildings. 


ea).3 Nature 


The forces of nature can often be controlled by man's intervention. 
The most common natural destructive forces are wind and water erosion, 
natural decay and freeze-thaw cycles. 

Some sites such as Rocky Mountain House have been eroded by water 
and some pictographs have been eroded by wind whilst during the dry thirties 
many ancient campsites were blown away. In some of these cases, steps 
could have been taken to preserve these items of our heritage from the 


ravages of nature. 
3.6 JUSTIFICATION FOR PRESERVATION 


The best justification for preservation is contained in the following 
quote from the 9th Session of) the General Conference of the United Nations 
Education Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) at New Delhi. 

"Being of the opinion that the surest guarantee for the preservation 
of monuments and works of the past rests in the respect and affection felt 
for them by the peoples themselves, and persuaded that such feelings may 
be greatly strengthened by adequate measures inspired by the wish of Member 
States to develop science and international relations. Convinced that the 
feelings aroused by the contemplation and study of works of the past do 
much to foster mutual understanding between nations, and that it is there- 
fore highly desirable to secure international cooperation with regard to them 
and to further, in every possible way, the fulfillment of their social 
mission , 

Considering that the history of man implies the knowledge of all 
different civilizations; and that it is therefore necessary, in the general 
interest, that all archaeological (and historical) remains be studied and, 


where possible, preserved and taken into safekeeping..... 


Sea rare 


The General Conference recommends that Member States should . 
take whatever legislative or other steps may be required to give effect, 
within their respective territories, to the principles and norms formu- 


lated in the present recommendations." 
3.7 PRESENT PRESERVATION ACTIVITIES 


Preservation, the Committee points out, takes two forms, protection 
and salvage. Protection involves removal from the threat of destruction 
and maintenance according to appropriate standards. Salvage involves 
professional compilation of a full record of the site before it is des- 
troyed. 

Protection can be offered by individuals, corporations or govern- 
ments. Individuals generally lack continuity and resources; corporations 
usually lack the incentive, so governments offer the most satisfactory 
solution. 

Many protected sites exist in Alberta but destruction of them 
continues because most of them are unguarded, or are inadequately guarded. 
Public education may be the only answer. 

The Archaeological Survey of Canada and the National Historic Sites 
Service have provided large sums for salvage over the past 10 years. They 
are now beginning a computerized inventory of all known sites in Canada 
centered primarily on federal lands other than parks. 

Provincial institutions are more recent. The Glenbow Foundation 
inaugurated a long term historical and archaeological program in 1955. 

It continues its concern with history under the Glenbow-Alberta Institute 
but its archaeological program was assumed by the University of Calgary 
in 1964, 

The Glenbow-Alberta Institute, the Provincial Museum and Archives, 
the University of Alberta and the University of Calgary all operate active 
programs, each according to its interest. In the case of the universities, 
these are combined with the training of students and research. 
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3.8 GENERAL 


The Committee concluded "that the needs for future programs may be 
stated in simple terms. They are to protect, preserve and restore the 
heritage of Alberta as reflected in its historical and archaeological re- 
mains. The specific programs will depend upon the extent of effective 
legislation, the availability of funds, and the degree of public support. 
Alberta's past is in the hands of the present generation which must decide 
what it intends to preserve for the future". 
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PRESENTED AT LETHBRIDGE 


Organization 


Archaeological Society of Alberta, 
Lethbridge Center 


and 
Historical Society of Alberta, 
Fort Whoop-up Chapter, 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
Private 


Private 


Community Services Department, 
City of Lethbridge 


Lethbridge Community Services 
Advisory Committee 


Fort MacLeod Historical Society 


PRESENTED AT CALGARY 
Private 


Archaeological Society of Alberta, 
Calgary Chapter. 


Calgary Power 

Private 
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Western Region, Environment Canada 


University of Calgary 
Archaeological Association 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 


Organization 


Big Country Tourist Association, 
Zone 3 Travel Industry Associati 
of Alberta. 

PRESENTED AT EDMONTON 


Archaeological Society of 
Alberta, Edmenton Center 


Private 


Edmonton Regional Planning 
Commission 


Geographical Society of Alberta 


Morrison Museum of the Country 
School 
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City of Edmonton 
Private 


Historical Society of Alberta, 
Amisk Waskahegan Chapter 


Historical Society of Alberta 
St. Albert Historical Society 


Alberta Association of the Town 
Planning Institute of Canada 


Department of Anthropology, 
University of Alberta. 
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Association, Edmonton Chapter 


The Wighton Family 
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Organization 
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Private 
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Edmonton Regional Planning Commission 


Alberta Natural History Society, 
Penhold, Alberta 


Se. Oe 


Battle River Regional Planning 
Commission 


Environmental Protection Service, 
Environment Canada 


R.C.M.P. Veterans’ Association 


Historical Committee of the Calgary 
Local Council of Women 


Red Deer and District Archives 
Committee 


Calgary Power Limited 
Rundle Lodge Preservation Committee 
P.A.R.D. Associates Limited 


Calgary General Hospital Nurses 
Alumnae Association 


Alberta Natural History Society 
Private 
Fort Saskatchewan Historical Society 


Provincial Architectural Archives 
Advisory Committee 


Private 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 


Organization 
The Junior League of Calgary 


Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 


Fort Assiniboine Chamber of Commerce 
Fort Saskatchewan Lapidary Association 


Edmonton Historical Board, City of 
Edmonton 


Private 
Gateway Rockhounds Lapidary Club 
Calgary Native Development Society 


Canadian Studies Department, Grant 
MacEwan Community College 


Archaeological Survey of Canada 
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W.F. Thompson 
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APPENDIX III 


PRIORITY LISTING OF CONCERNS AND 


RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON A 
NOTALSORS/7SSRTERS 


CONCERNS 


Destruction of historicai and archaeological 
resources in Alberta. 


Inadequate protective legislation. 
Lack of education and public awareness. 


Lack of inventory and priority list for 
preservation. 


Insufficient financial and professional support 
for the work of groups, clubs and organizations. 


Poor training facilities for amateurs and 
failure to formally encourage and recognize 
their efforts. 

Inadequate salvage mechanism. 


Poor liaison between governments, industry, 
educational institutions and the public. 


The question of ownership. 


Inadequate standards to determine the 
importance of a particular site. 


Commercial exploitation of these resources. 


Inadequate incentives to promote conservation 
efforts. 


Not enough scientific and popular information 
1s available in writing on these Alberta 
resources. 
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APPENDIX III (continued) 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Protective legislation should be passed as 
soon as possible giving adequate funds and 
staff to a Provincial Authority responsible 
for the inventory, protection, maintenance, 
and utilization of the historical and 
archaeological resources of Alberta. 


Promote a sense of public awareness and 
appreciation of these resources through all 
forms of education. 


Undertake as soon as possible a Provincial 
inventory of archaeological and historical 
sites followed by a priority list for their 
preservation and restoration. 


Provide more money and professional expertise 
to amateur groups involved in relevant projects. 


All public and private agencies involved with 
the resource should coordinate their activities 
and share costs. 


Provide expert training for amateurs and en- 
courage and recognize their efforts. 


Sites should be developed in situ for educa- 
tional, commercial or public relations purposes. 


Ownership of important sites should revert to the 


Crown or they should be held in trust for the 
Crown. 


If the Crown is not successful in obtaining 

ownership of an important site on private land 
through negotiation then it should reserve the 
right to expropriate and compensate the owner. 


Historical sites should be restored and used for 


residential or business purposes wherever possible. 


Any Authority to be established by the Government 
should have lay representation as well as profes- 
sional archaeologists, historians, architects, and 


civil servants. 
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APPENDIX III (continued) 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Archaeological and historic sites should be 
given more publicity by means of road signs, 
pamphlets, dioramas, traveling exhibits, 

and film documentaries. 


An operational plan should be developed 
whereby salvage procedures can be put into 
effect with minimum delay to the business 
concerned. 


The scope of the legislation should be broad- 
ened to include documents, photographs, tape 
recordings, zoological and botanical entities 
and paleontological remains. 


A Heritage Trust Fund should be established 
similar to that operating in some other 
countries. 


Persons violating regulations pertaining to 
the identification, preservation, and utiliza- 
tion of these resources should be subject to 
severe penalties. 


The cost of surveying and cataloguing sites 
during a salvage operation should be borne by 
the developer as an acceptable business cost. 


A government permit should be required before 
any archaeological and historic site can be 
tampered with. 


Every effort should be made to record the 
thoughts and memories of elderly citizens and 
to make use of their knowledge when utilizing 
these resources. 


Every effort should be made to make site res- 
toration an economically viable venture for 


private citizens as opposed to government 
expropriation. 


Amateur archaeologists and historians should 


play an active role in any resource inventory 
in the Province. 
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APPENDIX III (continued) 
RECOMMENDATIONS oe O0t BRIEFS 
Hills, trails, and waterways of historic or 


archaeological importance should be included 
in the proposed legislation. 4 


Other Itemized Comments and Suggestions 
All artifacts found in Alberta should stay in the Province. 
Stop orders should be issued to salvage endangered sites. 
Artifacts should go to institutions nearest the site. 


Artifacts and historical items should not be concentrated in a few major 
urban centers. 


Legislation to protect sites should apply to private as well as Crown land. 
Excavations should be open for public inspection. 


Amateur collections should automatically go to the Crown when the owner 
dies. 


Some artifacts should be allowed to leave the Province in return for outside 
financial assistance in excavation. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications prepared by or on 
behalf of the Authority are available on request while 


they remain in stock. 


In some cases a charge will be made. 


Requests should be addressed to 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


9912 - 107th STREET- EDMONTON, ALBERTA: T5K 1G5- 


TEL. (403) 423-2247 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITY 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY. Brochure. Revised Edition. 1972. 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION ACT, 1970. Office Compilation. Chapter 36 of 
the Statutes of Alberta, 1970, with Amendments up to June 2, 1972, 


and pertinent sections of other Acts referring to the Environment 
Conservation Authority. 10 pages. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY. First Annual Report, November 1970 
to November 1971. April, 1972. 101 pages. 


PUBLICATIONS ON PUBLIC HEARINGS 


1. PUBLIC HEARINGS ON A PROPOSAL TO RESTORE WATER LEVELS IN 
COOKING AND HASTINGS LAKES, AUGUST 23, 25, 1971. 


AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE COOKING AND HASTINGS LAKES. E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. 
June 10, 1971. 


RECREATION POTENTIAL AND DEVELOPMENT FEASIBILITY IN HALFMOON, HASTINGS AND 
COOKING LAKES. Macroplan Consultants Ltd. July - August, 1971. 


ALTERNATE LAND USE EVALUATION. Acres Western Limited, August, 1971. 27 pages. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON A PROPOSAL TO RESTORE WATER LEVELS IN COOKING AND HASTINGS 
LAKES. Prospectus. 1971. 8 pages. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON A PROPOSAL TO RESTORE WATER LEVELS IN COOKING AND HASTINGS 
LAKES. Proceedings. August, 1971. Iv.  230epaqges. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON A PROPOSAL TO RESTORE WATER LEVELS IN COOKING AND HASTINGS 
LAKES. Summary. August, 1971. 64 pages. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON A PROPOSAL TO. RESTORE WATER LEVELS IN COOKING AND HASTINGS 
LAKES. Report and Recommendations. August, 1971. 41 pages. 
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2. PUBLIC HEARINGS ON THE ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF SURFACE 
MINING IN ALBERTA 
DECEMBER SIS pul Ops kis 2 sl 9 /deande JANUARYS 6 1972 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF SURFACE COAL MINING OPERATIONS IN ALBERTA. F.F. Slaney 


Wale 
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and Co. November, 1971. 59 pages. (Reproduced in Proceedings). 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF SURFACE MINING IN ALBERTA. A Prospectus for 
Public Hearings, 1971. 6 pages. 


IMPACT ON THE ENVIRONMENT OF SURFACE MINING IN ALBERTA. Proceedings of 
the Public Hearings, December, 1971, January, 1972. 2 v. 1060 pages. $4.00 


IMPACT ON THE ENVIRONMENT OF SURFACE MINING IN ALBERTA. Summary of the 
Public Hearings, December, 1971, January, 1972. 205 pages. 


IMPACT ON THE ENVIRONMENT OF SURFACE MINING IN ALBERTA. Report and 
Recommendations. December, 1971, January, 1972. 99 pages. 


3. PUBLIC HEARINGS ON THE CONSERVATION OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 
May 25, 29, June 1, 1972 


CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA. A 
Prospectus for Public Hearings. 7 pages. 


CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA. Posi- 
tion paper for Public Hearings prepared by the Public Advisory Committee 
on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources, March, 
1972. 8 pages. (Includes three-page Addendum). 


CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA. Report 
prepared by the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of His- 
torical and Archaeological Resources. March, 1972. 32 pages. 


CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA. 
Proceedings of the Public Hearings. May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 
lever 565 pages. $3200 


CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA. 
Summary of the Public Hearings. May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 
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* THE CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA. 
Report and Recommendations. May 25, 29 and June I Wes 


4. PUBLIC HEARINGS ON THE ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF THE OPERATION 
OF SULPHUR EXTRACTION GAS PLANTS 
Oetoberm2 5st) lee lose lees 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF THE OPERATION OF SULPHUR EXTRACTION GAS PLANTS. 
Dr. R.K. Klemm, August, 1972. 116 pages. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF THE OPERATION OF SULPHUR EXTRACTION GAS PLANTS. 
Terms of Reference for Public Hearings, June, 1972. 2 pages. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF THE OPERATION OF SULPHUR EXTRACTION GAS PLANTS. 
A Prospectus for Public Hearings, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 
1972. 8 pages. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF THE OPERATION OF SULPHUR EXTRACTION GAS PLANTS. 
Proceedings of the Public Hearings, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 
1OZZ% 

* ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF THE OPERATION OF SULPHUR EXTRACTION GAS PLANTS. 
Summary of the Public Hearings, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 
TOR26 
* ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF THE OPERATION OF SULPHUR EXTRACTION GAS PLANTS. 
Report and Recommendations. 
SPECIAL REPORTS 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

1971s) 125 spades. 


iy ar ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
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ADDITIONAL STUDIES AVAILABLE 


THE FOREST RESOURCE IN ALBERTA. E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. June 1972. 
By Special Order. 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF FOREST UTILIZATION IN ALBERTA. 
W.R. Hanson. 

FOUR WAYS FORWARD - ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY. October, 1972. 

A PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF OIL AND GAS EXPLORATION 
AND PIPELINE OPERATIONS IN ALBERTA. Underwood, McLellan and 
Associates Ltd. June, 1972. 51 pages. By Special Order. 
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